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reality, helping to build a better world. 


INTRODUCTION 


“It’s true, all right. I saw it in the newspaper.” 


Most of us would aver that we have outgrown such naive 
credence. And yet, ail protestations to the contrary, three- 
fourths of us patch together the world we live in from puzzle- 
pieces furnished by our daily paper. Three-fourths of us are 
rather vague as to who directs the policy of the paper we read 
—and behind him, who owns the owner. We accept the news- 
paper along with the weather as if we had no more control 
over one than the other. 


Mr. Hutchinson presents the case for discretion in newspaper 
reading. If the American public should one day take seriously 
its privilege to ask of the daily papers, “Who says so?” “What 
is the proof?” “Did you guess right last time?” “Whose ax are 
you grinding?” “What difference does it make to me? to my 
community? to my world?” then the papers would be pushed 
to an answer—in the name of common sense and good business. 


Mr. Hutchinson likewise presents the case for responsible 
citizenship in relation to the formation of public opinion. In 
addressing church members he addresses a group already com- 
mitted to the task of bearing one another’s burdens—political, 
economic, social and, throughout, religious. It is the modern 
way to carry these burdens by means of legislation, treaties, 
taxes, appropriations, commissions, judicial decisions. Cor- 
porate strength to carry such burdens depends upon individual 


strength. And the individual needs to stand four-square to the © 
facts upon which his judgments must be based. Therefore, the 


individual can scarcely escape his responsibility to the news- 
gathering and news-disseminating agencies. When he insists 


upon checking his daily paper against other papers, against the 


less ephemeral magazines, against scholarly opinion, against 
the long-time values of a Christian order, then he is, in stalwart 


M. H. B. 
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How to Read a Newspaper 


eby PAUL HUTCHINSON 


|. The Morning Torment and the Evening Tantalizer 


There is an art in reading a newspaper, just as there is an 
art in listening to music or looking at pictures or watching a 
football game. So obvious is this fact that I am astonished 
that none of our schools seems to have given the slightest at- 
tention to this art’s cultivation. Quite frequently I hear of 
classes in progressive schools which try to train our youngsters 
to know a good movie from what, in the Hollywood ver- 
nacular, is called a ‘turkey.’ My youngest daughter brought 
home last evening a list of recommended radio programs, 
worked out in her seventh grade class in social science and 
printed on the school press for distribution throughout our 
village. But did anybody ever hear of a class in how to tell 
the good from the bad in the newspaper’s product? Isn't it 
time that something along this line should be attempted ? 

There can be no denying the evident fact—the newspaper is 
one of the most ubiquitous elements in this highly heterogenous 
affair that we call American society. (Society in this case with 
a small “'s”.) But because of that very fact it worries us. The 
newspaper circulates everywhere. Its potential powers for en- 
lightenment and for wise public leadership seem almost with- 
out limit. Its failures to measure up to its opportunities seem, 
also and alas, almost without limit. As a result, thoughtful 


citizens generally have filed the daily press in their mental — 


“Something ought to be done” department. Women’s clubs, 
P.T.A, conventions, forums, adult church school classes, here 
and there a preacher on the lookout for a snappy Sunday eve- 
ning topic—all these and more keep up a running fire of 
criticism and demand for improvement. 

Strangely enough, these amateur critics frequently find them- 
selves joined in their viewings with alarm by top-ranking news- 
paper workers. It would be hard to surpass the vigor with 
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which a large part of the press has been criticized, for example, 
by a George Seldes or a Walter Lippmann or a Henry L. 
Mencken or a Lincoln Steffens. Nor are all the darts flung by 
salaried employees; newspaper publishers such as William 
Allen White or Oswald Garrison Villard or Joseph Medill 
Patterson or David Stern acknowledge, and vociferously, the 
shortcomings of our daily journals. Indeed, I suspect that if 
an absolutely secret ballot could be taken, an overwhelming 
majority of American journalists would agree that newspapers 
in this country are not what they should be and that something 
Should be done to make them better. 

But what? Upton Sinclair once proposed, after loosing the 
vials of his wrath in The Brass Check, that a subsidized paper, | 
with a board of directors representing ‘‘all creeds or causes’ be 
founded, which should print the truth, the whole truth, and - 
nothing but the truth. This paper, circulating in all parts of 
the country, would then serve as a standard by which to judge 
all other papers and make them abjure the evil of their ways. 
Walter Lippmann closed his memorable volume on Public 
O pinion by calling for the establishment of an objective and 
coldly scientific organization for the collecting of dependable 
information, particularly with regard to public affairs, in fields 
where incontrovertible facts are hard to obtain. Neither sug- 
gestion evoked much enthusiasm. 

A large number of newspaper workers have tried to tackle 
the same problem by agitating for the adoption of “codes of 


ethics.” The American Society of Newspaper Editors has such _ 


a code; probably a majority of the state organizations of news- 
paper makers have them as well. Judged as reading matter, 
most of these codes deserve to be ranked only a little below the 
Ten Commandments. “But no American newspaper,’ Henry 
L. Mencken has said, “so far as I am aware, has ever made 


any serious attempt to carry out the terms of any such code. — 


The day one does so I shall be prepared to hear that the gov- 
 ernors of the New York Stock Exchange have passed a reso- 
lution requiring stockbrokers to observe the Beatitudes.” 


_ 


ae 
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The fact is that our newspapers are what they are, and the 
chances for making them very different—barring overwhelm- 
ing proof that there is a lot more money to be made from so 
doing—are slight. ‘The newspaper is an 8 per cent business,” 
as William Allen White has pointed out. And the reason why 
newspapers are conducted in their present manner is because 
their publishers are convinced that this is the manner best cal- 
culated to earn that 8 per cent, or more. Such being the case, 
the welfare of society is likely to be better served by raising a 
generation which knows /ow to read what the papers offer than 
by spending time and energy discussing ideal solutions for the 
problem of news dissemination which have no immediate 
chance of being put into practice. 


ll. The Difference between Papers 


One fact that needs to be pointed out at the very beginning, 
if we ever start seriously to study the art of reading a news- 
paper, is that there are differences in papers. 


This sounds like one of those solemn affirmations of the ob- 
vious, such as Mr. Coolidge’s “The business of this country is 
business.” But there was food for a great deal of thought in 
Mr. Coolidge’s remark, and there is genuine importance in rec- 
ognizing that papers are not all alike. There are few Amer- 
ican communities in which the citizen is not offered a choice 
between different kinds of papers. We fix the terms of our 


personal problem in newspaper reading when we pick out the 
particular kind of paper we mean to read. I do not refer . 


primarily to outward and physical differences. The tabloid 
differs from the standard*sized newspaper, to be sure. The 


sensational sheet seeking mass circulation differs from the — 
conservative journal which lures advertisers by claiming to go — 
into all the money-spending homes of the community. And these 


differences do enter somewhat into this matter of appraisir 


the paper’s contents. But that is far from being the whole 


story. 
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We Have to Choose 
Several years ago when that veteran journalist, Will Irwin, 
wrote a book on Propaganda and the News, he spoke of the 
differences between papers in Boston. “The Herald has by its 
character drawn into its circle of subscribers that intellectual 
element so numerous about Boston; it is their morning organ. 
The remarkably successful Post is sensational, though restrain- 
edly so, and, what with a number of news artists like Bill 
Cunningham, most entertaining. The valuable Globe is pecu- 
liar. Professedly it emphasizes local affairs and small, harm- 
less personal items .... On ordinary days they will seldom 
agree. In the Herald, first-page right-hand column will report 
some new move of the Nazi government, for example; in the 
Post, some outburst of Massachusetts politics; in the Globe, 
some local accident—‘“Two killed at Malden.” 
This is a difference in newspapers too often overlooked. Let 
me give another example, this time from a paper which calls 
itself ‘the world’s greatest” but which habitually emphasizes 
local news. I have before me as I write the first page of the 
Chicago Tribune for September 29, 1937.* There were a good 
many things happening on that day. The paper’s table of con- 
tents mentions a Chinese air attack on the Japanese flagship at 
_ Shanghai (page 1); action by the French and British to block 
purchase of arms by the Spanish government (page 8) ; Chief 
Justice Hughes’ reply to the charge that federal courts are be- 
hind in their dockets (page 2); an attack by the A. F. of L. 
convention on Secretary Perkins (page 5); a move to prevent 
Justice Black, returning to the United States that day, from 
_ taking his place on the Supreme Court bench (page 2). But - 
_ the 120-point headline spread across the front page reads: we 

“Grant Irene $750 a Month.” ‘The story which thus ‘‘led”’ the a 
_ paper concerned a local divorce. And the second story given — 


: 


_ front page prominence told of the death of an Oak Park girl 
; - ®This particular issue was chosen, not because of its unusual nature, but = 

3 because this happened to be the day on which I promised to write this pamphlet, i, 
and accordingly began to look around for illustrative material. ee hae 
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who had been ill with sleeping sickness for five years. Oak 
Park is a Chicago suburb. 


In other words, there are certain newspapers which deliber- 
ately focus their reader’s attention on local affairs, often to the 
exclusion of important events taking place at a distance. Con- 
fronted by a choice between items, their make-up editors will 
act almost according to a mathematical formula: The value of 
an item diminishes as the square of the distance between the 
spot where the event occurred and the home office of the paper. 
The reason why these papers make such a choice is not hard to 
discover. They are convinced that more “reader interest’ can 
be aroused by dealing with local affairs than by devoting space 
to matters which are, after all, remote from the ordinary read- 
er’s experience. Mr. Lippmann has summed up the situation 
well: “The problem of securing attention is by no means equiv- 
alent to displaying the news in the perspective laid down by 
religious teaching or by some form of ethical culture. It is a 
problem of provoking feeling in the reader, of inducing him 
to feel a sense of personal identification with the stories he is 
reading. News which does not offer this opportunity to intro- 
duce oneself into the struggle which it depicts cannot appeal 
to a wide audience.” 


If you insist that, in today’s world, a newspaper preoccupied 
with local affairs is not a “good” newspaper, because it does 
not give its readers an adequate picture of the world in which 
they are living, most newspaper publishers will reply that they 
are offering as much world news or national news as their - 
readers can be induced to swallow. “I am frequently told that 
this city needs a paper like the New York Times,” the pub- 
lisher of a Chicago daily once said to me. “But you couldn't 
possibly secure a circulation of more than 100,000 for such a_ 
paper in Chicago, and you can’t maintain such a paper on that 
much circulation any more.’ Which, of course, raises the 
question as to whether or not many people really want what — 
the church people and the civic betterment groups talk about — 
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—a “good” newspaper. Newspaper makers are convinced that 
the answer to that question is No. 

In this pamphlet we are chiefly asking whether one can learn 
to read such papers as now exist with more satisfaction than in 
the past. And I am suggesting, as a start in this direction 
that readers look at the available papers and make their initial 
choice by buying the one (or ones) which come closest to offer- 
ing the sort of news they seek. If it’s home town stuff you're 
after, buy the paper which specializes in home town stuff. If it’s 
national and international events on which you want enlight- 
enment, buy the paper which offers you more of that kind of 
material. With only a few days, or at most weeks, of reading, 
you will have no difficulty in telling one kind of paper from 
another. But there is not much sense in bemoaning the fact that 
the paper you read is not of a type which it is not even pretend- 
ing to be. 

However, eve after one has made this first and important 
choice between available papers, one still needs to learn the 
art of reading with care. 


Ill. The Canny Reader 


When I speak of learning to read with care, I do not mean 
to suggest that a newspaper should be read with meticulous 
attention to all its contents. On the contrary. Except for those 
human moles engaged in research, no man in his right mind 
should spend more than half an hour on any paper. And of 
that half hour, no one should object if plenty of time is re- 


served for Moon Mullins and Gluyas Williams. To treat a~ 


newspaper with the sort of deference one pays to—shall we 
say?—Dr. Douglass S. Freeman’s biography of Robert E. Lee 
is to mistake the nature and purpose of the daily press, as well 
as to waste a lot of time.* 


*Perhaps an exception should be made with regard to official documents, 
which will at times require considerable time for their reading. But there are 
not more than three or four newspapers in the entire country which print the 


_ full texts of many such documents. 
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Snapshot Press 

For a newspaper is not a history. Neither can it be. And 
failure to recognize this fact lies at the root of much of the 
misunderstanding between press and public. A newspaper is 
a snapshot, hastily exposed and as hastily printed. Most daily 
papers are, in fact, from three to seven or eight such snap- 
shots, for most of them go to press that many times every day. 
Now a snapshot has certain important values, as the adver- 
tising of the Messrs. Eastman Kodak et a/ points out. But 
among those values, such artistic virtues as balance and com- 
position and proportion are not dominant. Have you ever 
leafed through an old snapshot album? ‘The process is gen- 
erally accompanied by howls of mirth or squeals of anguish 
from the persons depicted. Yet at the time the shutter clicked, 
taking those pictures seemed like a good idea. 

When one has learned to see in the daily paper only the 
extremely hurried attempt which a company of extremely hur- 
ried persons have made to take a snapshot of a world which 
seems to be speeding up its revolutions-per-minute rate every 
day, one has achieved at least the beginning of wisdom in this’ 
art of newspaper reading. Read your paper lightly; read it 
fast; read it tentatively, remembering that there will be a new 
paper on the stands by the time you come back from lunch. 


Headlines 
And that means, of course, that one must learn to read head- | 
lines. Now I am quite aware that this bit of advice goes 
against what is usually said by critics of the press. Critics 
usually point out the misleading nature of headlines, and coun- — 
sel those who would not be led astray to pay little or no atten- 
tion to them, but to concentrate on the articles beneath the 
heads. Most of these critics apparently would like to see the — 
papers appear without any headlines at all. Count me on the 
other side in this argument. Headlines, as I see them, are | 
distinct advantage in sensible newspaper reading. With the 
help of headlines, one can gallop through the paper and st t 
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have time enough left to earn one’s living. Headlines point 
out the columns in which there is news which deserves to be 
read at length. Headlines are of equal value in pointing out 
the articles which one doesn’t have to read at all. 

This is not to argue that headlines are not misleading, if 
taken as comprehensive reports of current events. Of course 
they are. A headline is an artificial contrivance held within 
rigid mechanical limits. That is to say, it can contain only a 
certain number of letters to the line, and no more. Moreover, 
it must be written by a man who frequently has only two or 
three minutes—and sometimes only twenty or thirty seconds— 
in which to uo the job. For these reasons, the headline often - 
fails to give an adequate summary of -what is beneath it. 
Moreover, there are papers on which headlines are at times so 
written as to give a misleading editorial interpretation to the 
items over which they stand. Democrats still talk of the way 
in which the rabidly anti-New Deal Chicago Tribune during 
the 1936 campaign headlined a story concerning an investiga- 
tion of immoral practices in two Wisconsin cities: 


ROOSEVELT AREA 
IN WISCONSIN IS 
HOTBED OF VICE 

But Republicans counter by quoting a headline used by the 
equally rabid pro-New Deal New York Times during the same 
period: 
2 PRO-HITLER STAFF 
: AT HEADQUARTERS | 
OF REPUBLICANS A 
: Granted that both these headlines were written to mislead 
_ the unwary and to feed the prejudices of the partisan, why 
should either have caused trouble for the judicious reader? 
Both might have called such a readet’s attention to an article 
which needed to be read in full, but such a reading would 
quickly furnish a sufficient basis to form a judgment as to the 
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import and probable correctness of the facts asserted. Mind 
you, I am not defending the sort of journalism which descends 
to trickery of this nature. It is contemptible distortion, any 
way you look at it. But I am saying that any reader who has 
learned to glance over headlines for what they are—signposts 
pointing “Read here’ or “Skip here’’—can be exposed even 
to journalistic malpractice of this sort without being seriously 
misled. 


Tyranny of the Front Page 


After one has learned to make use of the advantages of 
headlines as guideposts, and to eschew them for all other pur- 
poses, there is a second step to be taken toward intelligent 
reading. That is to escape from the tyranny of the front page. 
The hurried reader naturally expects that a paper’s important 
news will appear where it will first meet the public’s eye. 
Sometimes that is true, but not always. After all, most papers 
have a ‘‘policy,” and editors are only human when, in deciding 
between what is to be “featured” and what “played down,” 
they pick out the material which accords with the paper’s pol- 
icy for emphasis, and subordinate the rest. But the reader who 
will watch the editorial page to discover what the paper favors 
and what it opposes, can quickly learn to make allowances for 
this influence of policy on the papet’s contents. 

For example, my morning paper happens to be opposed to 
the wages and hour bill now pending in Congress. It has | 
printed on its first page two or three dispatches from Wash- 
ington asserting that the bill would never get out of commit- 
tee during the current special session. But the other day, when 
the bill’s supporters had secured enough signatures to a peti- — 
tion to force the bill on the floor of Congress for action, the — 
news appeared in an inside page and under on inconspicuous 
headline. Incidentally, the dispatch hinted, although it did 
note quite say, that the action had been brought about by an — 
unworthy bargain between labor and farm congressmen. 
Now this, I might charge, is unfair treatment of an impor- 
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tant item of news. But that will hardly change the habits of 
this paper. It is more immediately practical for me to take it 
for granted that a paper will give emphasis to the news which 
accords with its own views, and then learn to place my own 
rating on the importance of news which it does not see fit to 
emphasize. That means, of course, that in my reading I will 
not jump directly from the front page to the sport section or 
to the financial department. I will learn to keep a weather 
eye out for what is on those inside pages, often tucked away 
in inconspicuous corners. 

But what shall I do when my paper drops out entirely news 
which does not happen to jibe with its editorial opinions? Ah, 
that’s another and more difficult question. Perhaps some of 
the suggestions to be made later, dealing with the value of 
reading more than one newspaper and more than daily journals, 
will be found of help in solving this problem. 


IV. Reading with Open Eyes 


After one has discovered the articles and items in a news- 
paper which seem important enough to deserve to be read, 
there is still a judgment to be reached in one’s mind as to the 
reliability of the material in question.- On what basis can the 
reader reach this judgment? To begin with, he can check 
what he is reading at the moment against what he has previ- 
ously read and learned concerning the same subject. If there 
seem to be important differences, he is bound to regard the 
new material with caution. Sometimes, moreover, this new~ 
material will be signed by its author. Then he can check against 
the reliability of previous dispatches or articles written by the 
same person. It is not hard to carry in one’s head a rough- 
and-ready scorecard giving the runs, hits and errors, or at least 
the approximate batting average, of the journalists whose — 
“signed stuff” one reads day after day. 


Accuracy 
In addition to this, however, there are many ways in which 
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to judge the probable accuracy of a newspaper story. For one 
thing, the wary reader will be on the alert as to sources quoted. 
When the reporter reveals some dark plot to ruin the republic 
or predicts the impending collapse of some administration pol- 
icy, does he reveal the source of his information? Or does he 
resort to those old journalistic devices for escaping responsi- 
bility? “It was learned today in well-informed quarters,” 
‘Persons close to the government were known to believe,” “An 
authority on Chinese affairs is reported to have said,” and the 
like? To the reader with a keen scent for partisan propaganda, 
any resort to such veiled or anonymous sources in introducing 
a news story is equivalent to a “Danger; proceed at your own 
risk” sign. 


Anonymity 
Use is frequently made of anonymous sources by political 
leaders who desire to spread some idea abroad without taking 
7 responsibility for it. Mussolini habitually does this by con- 
5 tributing editorials to the Milan paper which he owns, J} 
Popolo d'Italia. Since these are unsigned, the Italian dictator — 
assumes no responsibility for what he may say, but he can rely — 
on the truculence of the style as well as the place i in which the 
editorial appears to make it clear to other nations that this is 
Mussolini talking. Editorials in the London Times are frequent- 
ly regarded in diplomatic circles as expressions of opinion by 
_ whatever British government may be in power, put out in that 
_ fashion in order to escape official responsibility. And who does — 
not remember the Coolidge days when the President of the 
- United States never allowed himself to be quoted, but dis- 
a 4 soy, patches from Washington were full of the views of “a Whi 
ts _ House spokesman,” “‘an official spokesman for the eee 
; = ‘a source close to the White tiguse ? 
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charges against institutions or public officials, prophecies as to 
coming developments, “inside stories’ concerning almost any 
matter when presented with no more authority behind them 
than a vague “It is widely believed,’—all these are open to 
grave suspicion. All too often the “wide belief’ to which the 
reporter refers is in reality only his own belief or suspicion. 
The practice of writing what the newspaper world calls a 
“think piece,” when genuine news is lacking, and pinning the 
responsibility on unidentifiable ghosts, is far too widespread. 
When you read important news, it’s a good habit to demand 
of the news writer, Who said so and what right had he to 
speak ? 


Geography and Dispatches 


A second thing to watch is the place from which a dispatch 
comes. This is particularly important when one is trying to 
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judge the reliability of foreign news. A knowledge of geogra- 
phy is required here, together with a habit of remembering the 
names of cities from which subsequently disproved dispatches 
have emanated. Is the city from which a dispatch is sent close 
to the place where the event in question has taken place? If 
not, with how much directness has the news traveled from its 
source to the correspondent who sends it to the United States? 
In the case of controversial political issues, is the place from 
which the dispatch comes likely to be friendly or antagonistic 
to the policy of the government or party with which the dis- 
patch deals? 


Recently we have been reading dispatches bearing a Shang- 
hai date-line telling of movements of troops in the Chinese 
province of Shensi. But how many stop to think that Shensi 
is more than a thousand miles away from that correspondent 
in Shanghai, and that communications between the two points 
are so primitive that before any news can be transmitted from 
the Shensi capital to the great port city it must certainly pass 
through at least a dozen hands? Have you ever noticed how 
astonishingly the report of even a simple event is changed by 
being transmitted by a dozen mouths? I do not mean by this 
to suggest that Shanghai dispatches dealing with Shensi events 
are worthless. At present, they are the best available to the 
person who wants to know what is happening in that out-of- 
the-way but important part of China. However, a slight knowl- 
edge of geography will suggest that all such dispatches be read 
with reserve. 


In the same way, dispatches from Riga which tell about 


what's going on in Moscow desetve to be taken with large 
doses of skepticism. In this case there is not only the element 
of distance to take into account, but there is the even more im- 
portant fact that Riga is a hotbed of anti-Soviet intrigue. Re- 
“ports from Vladivostok as to what is happening in Japan, or 


reports from Japan as to what is happening in Vladivostok, — 


have a way of betraying the bias of the point of origin. One 
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does not, if one is reasonably cautious, place too much depen- 
dence on what Salamanca dispatches say about what is going on 
in Madrid. Or vice versa. 


War News 


This brings us to another matter, namely, the art of reading 
war news. I wonder, however, whether much needs to be said 
about this. Surely after all the Now It Can Be Told books 
which the correspondents published following the World War, 
the newspaper reader must understand that any dispatches 
from a war zone have passed a censor whose business it 1s to 
see that nothing reaches the outside world which the censor’s 
side does not want to have get out. The distortions of censor- 
ship are also to be taken into account in news sent out from 
certain countries which are supposedly at peace. ‘Top-rank 
correspondents like William Henry Chamberlin and Eugene 
Lyons tell us they had to wait until they were outside Russia 
before they could write what seemed to them the really sig- 
nificant facts about that country; the number of correspondents 
expelled from countries like Germany and Italy and the Balkan 
states for sending dispatches which the dictatorships didn’t like 
must by this time have mounted into the hundreds. Even in 
time of peace the portion of the earth in which a journalist 
can write what he pleases, limited only by libel and slander 
laws, has become very small. But in time of war, there is no 
press freedom whatever. Every dispatch from a war zone, let 
it be said again, should be read as having passed through a 
censor’s hands. 


That great British journalist, C. E. Montague, tells of the 
way in which such censorship undermined the confidence of the 
men at the front in the British press during the World War. ~ 
Montague resigned his editorial desk on the Manchester Guar- 
_ dian, dyed his hair black, and enlisted as a private. This is his 
account of what happened when the London papers reached 
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the men in the trenches. As you read, remember that prac- 
tically all the war news which appeared in American papers 
in those days was coming via London. 


“They felt they had found the press out. The most bloody 
defeat in the history of Britain, a very world’s wonder of valor 
frustrated by reckless misuse, of regimental glory and staff 
shame, might occur on the Ancre on July 1, 1916, and our press 
come out bland and copious and graphic, with nothing to show 
that we had not quite a good day—a victory really. Men who 
had lived through the massacre read the stuff open-mouthed. 
Anything, then, could figure as anything else in the press—as 
its own opposite even. Black was only an aspect of white. 
With a grin at the way he must have been taken in up to now, 
the fighting soldier gave the press up. So it comes that several 
million ex-soldiers now read every solemn appeal of a govern- 
ment, each beautiful speech of a premier, or earnest assurance 
of a body of employers with that maxim on guard in mind, 

. ‘You can’t believe a word you read.’ ”’ 


Fairy Tales for Facts 


It was not Britain alone which gave the newspaper-reading 
public fairy tales in place of reliable war news. All the bel- 
ligerent countries did it. And since the neutral countries had 
to obtain their war news from belligerent sources, all the neu- 
trals did so likewise. Even the United States, which boasted 
that it had no formal press censorship, had a Committee on 
Public Information which, once it began to function, became 
probably the most high-powered propaganda machine devel- 
oped during the war. It was this body which manufactured — 
_ the mythical “naval victory” which was blazoned abroad by the 

American press on July 4, 1917, to give that patriotic holiday 
_ added zest. And the post office department found it easy tO 
suppress papers like the Milwaukee Leader which were less — 
Sa than a hundred per cent docile in printing the C.P.1. “news.” 
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Propaganda 

This subject of propaganda is so vast that I cannot do more 
than mention it in a pamphlet such as this. But the experi- 
enced newspaper reader will always be on guard against it. 
How is propaganda to be known? Unfortunately, there is no 
fixed rule to follow in discovering its presence. There is, for 
instance, a provision in the postal regulations that paid ma- 
terial when printed in a form resembling regular news must 


be labeled “advertisement.” Yet on November 21 this year, — 


one of the best known newspapers in the country, the New 
York Herald Tribune, published a 40-page special section on 
Cuba, lauding the present administration in that island, and 
the only indication that this might not be-honest reporting was 
the line, “This section written and presented by friends of 
Cuba,” which appeared on each page. It developed on inquity, 
however, that the whole thing was a piece of paid propaganda, 
worked up by an enterprising press agent and paid for by the 
Cuban government. How the Herald Tribune was able to 
square this with the requirements of the post office department 
only its own business office knows. 

In general, it is a safe rule to be on guard against propa- 
ganda under circumstances such as these: When the sources of 
news are not clearly identified. When the news contains only 
an ex parte statement, that is, when only one side in a disput- 
able matter is presented. When news originates in places 
where censorship operates. When news is printed in papers 
with a reputation for violent partisanship. (I find it necessary, 
for example, to be on my guard when reading the Daily 
Worker as when reading any of Mr. Hearst’s papers.) When 


what is printed as news is seen on close examination really to” 


be argument—or in other words, editorial.* 


#1 you desire to read an intelligent full-length treatment of this problem of 
propaganda, Mobilizing for Chaos by O. W. Riegel (Yale University Press) 
may be recommended. Will Irwin’s book, Propaganda and the News (Whittlesey 
House) is good on the historical development of the technique, but itself degen- 


erates into special pleading for the idea that President Hoover was a victim of | 


- unprincipled propaganda in 1932. 


a“ 
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VY. Other Danger Signs 


Now let me indicate briefly a few other widespread journal- 
istic practices against which the experienced reader will be on 


guard. 


Colorwords 


First, the use of words which are in themselves calculated to 
create bias. It is the easiest thing in the world to “color” news 
by choosing words which in themselves carry favorable or un- 
favorable implications. It is nonsense to expect a reporter to 
turn out copy which is absolutely objective and without color. 
Few would want to read it if he did. But the deliberate use 
of adjectives, adverbs and verbs to create opinion for or 
against persons or causes in the news is a transfer to news 
columns of what should be kept on the editorial page. Yet 
this sort of thing goes on all the time. 


In his book on The Conscience of the Newspaper, Professor 
L. N. Flint gives many illustrations of this practice. Thus, a 
report of a meeting of business women to object to the activ- 
ities of the industrial court in Kansas, while fair enough in its 
details, betrayed its bias in the very first word of its first sen- 
tence, “Even the business women are objecting ....’’ The 
term “boss,” as Mr. Flint points out, is frequently “applied” 
to a man who would be a ‘leader’ if. on the newspaper’s side 
of the issue.”” “We read that a man ‘under fire’ of some sort 
‘slunk’ from the room, or perhaps, stalked or sauntered or 
strode or ambled or tottered, when as a matter of fact he 
merely walked.” 


Here is the first paragraph in a dispatch on the front page 
of my newspaper this morning: “This city’s home loving may- 
or, Daniel A. Knaggs by name, stood reelected tonight by an 
overwhelming majority. It was Mayor Knaggs, backed by a 
home grown army carrying rabbit guns and target pieces, who 
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routed the C.I.O.’s mobile storm troopers and saved Monroe 
for Monroe's citizens during the steel strikes last June.” Just 
for the fun of it, analyze those two sentences to see how many 
prejudice forming or feeding words they contain. (I almost 
wrote the sentence: “’. . . to see how many prejudice forming 
or feeding words the reporter has managed to smuggle into 
them.” You can see how pervasive is the temptation to let 
opinion color fact!) 


Political Tie-Ups 


Second, the reader is well advised to be on guard against the 
local political tie-ups of newspapers which are frequently te- 
flected in their news columns. When a newspaper has had a 
good deal to do with putting some mayor or some district at- 
torney or some police chief into office, that paper is likely to 
give an ultra-favorable tinge to its reports of the official’s con- 
duct. And when a newspaper has opposed the election or ap- 
pointment of some public official, it is frequently hypercritical 
of that official’s later acts. Mr. Flint, in the book from which 
I have already quoted, gives this extract from the annual report 
of a New York chief of police: “During the year the local 
press took occasion to publish, almost daily, scare-headlines 
and exaggerated stories of crime and lawlessness in this city, 
which served only to attract criminals from far and near who, 
because of the newspaper stories, believed they could operate 
here with impunity.” I know nothing of the merits of this 
chief’s complaint. Perhaps the conditions in New York at that 
time merited a newspaper barrage. But it would not be the 
first time that a newspaper, or group of them, has launched a 
crusade against an alleged “crime wave’ as a means of dis- 
crediting and getting rid of a city administration. 


Space Limitations 


Third, the reader should bear in mind the fact that a paper's 
space is limited and that for this reason an editor is always 
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choosing between what to print and what not to print. This 
process, although unavoidable, tends to give an editorial bias 
to all news columns. This “‘editorializing of newspapers goes 
on far more generally than many journalists would willingly 
admit. To see what I have in mind, look at the opening para- 
gtaphs in the leading editorial in Editor and Publisher for 
November 27, 1937. This is the ‘principal trade weekly of 
American journalists, and is ordinarily anything but captious 
in its comment on practices within the craft. Yet this is what 
it says: 


Last week’s politico-economic news, as pated on New York © 
front and editorial pages, moved one of our British friends to 
remark that the newspapers were evidently doing their best to 
force a new depression. London newspapers, he declared, were 
giving the economic situation no such prominence at present. 
While we disagreed with our friend, there is no doubt that news- 
paper comments in recent weeks have overemphasized the glooms 

: in the news. Stock market dives got eight-column headlines, 
while a recovery 48 hours later, almost as sensational as the | 
break, took a single column subhead. Repeated references appear 
in columns and editorials to the “‘serious” character of the present a 
business movement. On one page of a recent New York paper _ 
-we counted 14 heads which sagas the least cheering facts 
in the stories they covered. . There isn’t any doubt that our — 
British friend was correct in judging that a depression can be 
manufactured from such news handling. 


“a 
a 


> To grasp i full significance of what Editor and Publisher is is: 
, ~ 


saying in this editorial, one must remember the general charg 
leveled | against the press in 1929 that it failed to report ade 
‘ — quately the approach of the business and financial collapse 
‘time. Then, remembering also the overwhelming sup} Ort 
the 1936 Republican presidential candidate by p papers 
oe Ege Mason ae oe ee one may ask why there 
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Press Services 


Finally, any person who has been reading newspapers for a 
little while should have discovered the importance of noticing 
what press services are responsible for out-of-town dispatches 
as an aid toward estimating the probable accuracy of the news 
reported. There are three major press services in the United 
States—the Associated Press, the United Press and the Inter- 
national News Service. All identify their material by placing 
their initials at the opening of their dispatches. The I.N.S. 
is a Hearst service, prepared by Hearst reporters primarily for 
use in Hearst newspapers. That should be sufficient in itself 
to place any reader of an I.N.S. report on guard. 


As for the A.P. and the U-P., both seek to maintain the high- 
est professional standards. The U.P. is an off-shoot of the 
Scripps-Howard chain of papers, and is generally credited with 
mirroring the “‘liberal’’ point of view characteristic of those 
papers. Among newspaper workers, the U.P. is usually spoken 
of as more colorful, more enterprising and better reading than 
its older rival. In Leo C. Rosten’s recent study of The Wash- 
ington Correspondence (Harcourt, Brace and Company) it is 
shown that 49.4 per cent of the correspondents questioned at 
the national capital expressed a preference for the reports of 
the United Press. When asked to indicate why, 42 said be- 
cause U.P. stories are ‘better written,’ 27 because ‘‘more lib- 
eral,’ and only 19 because “more reliable.” On the other 
hand, the 45.3 per cent who favored the dispatches of the AP. | 
divided significantly when it came to giving reasons. Only 5 
believed that A.P. dispatches are “better written.’ Not one 
said they are “more liberal.” But 43 held that they are “more 
reliable.” 

Sometimes the U.P. is led astray by its eagerness to get ahead 
of its allegedly stodgy rival. The most famous instance, of 
course, occured when the U.P. sent out the report of the “false “ae 
armistice’ on November 7, 1918. But the A.P. also has its 
troubles. Some of these grow out of the nature of the or _ 
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ganization. The A.P. is a cooperative news gathering agency. 
This means that, except in very large cities, it gathers its news 
from the offices of local papers which are themselves members 
of the organization. In towns so small as not to contain a 
paper with A.P. membership, it is generally the case that the 
editor of the local weekly is the A.P. correspondent. All this 
makes, to be sure, an efficient system for seeing that the news 
of the entire nation is covered. But it also tends to ‘slant’ 
this news with whatever bias may exist in the local office from 
which the reports are first started toward A.P. distributing 
centers. 


The A.P. has had great difficulties in dealing with this prob- 
lem, especially in its handling of labor news. A few years 
ago when a bloody labor war was raging in the coal fields of 
southeast Kentucky, vigorous protest was stirred up by the 
patently prejudiced A.P. reports which came from the be- 
leaguered little town of Harlan. The trouble, as it turned out, 
had its source in the fact that the A.P. was getting its news 
from the editor of the Harlan paper, and with conditions in 
Harlan what they then were (and may still be, if the testimony 
taken by the La Follette committee is true) no man was likely 
to be publishing a local paper who was not thoroughly com- 
mitted to the coal operator’s side of the strike. In time, the 
A.P. changed its Harlan correspondent, but not before consid- 
erable mischief had been done. 


The same problem on a larger scale has confronted the A.P. 
in its handling of foreign news. While the A.P. has its own 
correspondents in important foreign capitals, it also has work- 
ing agreements with most of the press services of foreign coun- 
tries and exchanges its American news for news gathered by 
these agencies. Here again is an effective cooperative method 
for covering the world scene. The trouble is, however, that 
practically all these foreign press services are either actual de- 
partments of foreign governments or operate under such close 


government supervision that they cannot be regarded as inde- _ 
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pendent news sources. The overseas news obtained under such 
conditions tends to be “official,” and official news is always to 
be taken with an ample allowance of salt. 


VI. Difficulties in the Way of Producing a Perfect 
Paper 


Gather almost any company of newspaper workers together 
and they will agree that the daily press is not what they would 
like it to be. Sometimes they can be roused to considerable 
excitement over a discussion of the way in which an ideal 
paper might be produced. But after they have let their en- 
thusiasm run for a while, they are fairly sure to lapse into 
pessimism and laugh at their own dreams. For they can list 
any number of reasons why, from the newspaper man’s own 
standpoint, there not only are so few satisfactory papers now, 
but why there will be so few in the future. 


Costs 

The first reason which most newspaper makers will adduce 
for the failure of the press to be better than it is, is the high 
cost of newspaper production. Major city newspapers today 
represent an investment of millions. In a city like Chicago, 
for example, I do not believe that it would be possible to es- 
tablish a new morning paper and bring it to the point of paying 
its way for less than ten million dollars. The cost might easily 
turn out to be fifteen rather than ten million. ‘When I bought 
the Emporia Gazette,” William Allen White has said, “it took 
$3,000—every cent I had in the world. But if some ambitious 
young fellow should try to come into Emporia today and put 
a rival paper of similar standards on our streets, it would cost 
him $50,000 by the time he turned out his first issue.” 

With newspaper costs as high as they are, it is hardly to be 
_ wondered that publishers feel exceedingly chary of idealistic 
ventures. What will sell papers? That is likely to be the pub- 
lisher’s criterion. If the publisher is after mass circulation, 
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which lures one kind of advertising into his pages, what will 
sell papers to the masses? If he is after class circulation, which 
lures another kind of advertising, what will sell papers to the 
classes? Mass or class, what sells easiest, fastest, longest? 


Publisher Bias 
A second reason why trained writers will despair of great 
improvements is to be found in the necessity of writing accord- 
ing to the wishes of the publisher. Here the facts gathered by 
Mr. Rosten in the volume already mentioned are exceedingly 
informative. Of the Washington correspondents whom Mr. 
Rosten induced to answer his searching questionnaire, a majot- — 
ity of about 60 per cent admitted that they write their dis- 
patches from the capital in such a way as to accord with the 
views of the publishers of the papers for which they work. 
“How would you handle the committee hearings on the 
Guffey bill?” Mr. Rosten asked one man. (The Guffey coal 
bill was then a topic of major interest in national legislation.) 
“Well, if a mine operator was attacking the bill I'd give the 
cs story a ride. If a union representative was defending it I'd 
fold up my notebook and walk out—his testimony is no story — 
for my paper.” 
One correspondent put the matter quite clearly: ‘Policy 
orders? I never get them; but I don’t need them. The make- — 
_ up of the paper is a policy order. Suppose I’ve written a story — 
which, I notice, is shoved back to page 18. No big local story — 
has forced it off the front pages, and the story is worth a big — 
_ play. But it’s shoved back. Well, suppose I reverse my ‘slant’ 
_ and that story makes page 1. I follow that line and keep on 
making page 1 or 2. I give them what they want, and n 
tell what they want by watching the play they give to — 
tae: i: 
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journalistic sensation out of the alleged radical nature of the 
teaching in American colleges, one of the professors picked for 
attack was George S. Counts of Teachers College, Columbia 
University. Dr. Counts was wise enough to have a stenographer 
present when the Hearst reporter called for an interview. As a 
result, the reporter left behind the frank admission that “Mr. 
Hearst is engaged at present in conducting a Red scare... . 
You realize of course that because of my assignment I will 
have to select the most sensational statements from the inter- 
view in order to make out a good case. This is what Mr. Hearst 
is expecting.” And the Hearst reporter sent to entrap Dr. 
William H. Kilpatrick, another member of the same faculty, 
wound up a candid account of the way in which the Hearst 
papers are written to accord with the owner’s wishes by ad- 
mitting that “we do get pretty sick of the things we're asked 
to do.” 


In this same connection it is rather interesting to discover 
that when Mr. Rosten asked the Washington correspondents 
to rate American newspapers on a “most fair and reliable” 
scale, the result read in this order: New York Times, Baltimore 
Sun, Christian Science Monitor, Scripps-Howard papers (as a 
group), St. Louis Post-Dispatch, Washington Star, New York 
Herald Tribune, Washington Post, Philadelphia Record, Kan- 
sas City Star, Newark Evening News, Des Moines Register G 
Tribune, and Chicago Daily News. But when these correspon- 
dents voted as to the “least fair and reliable’ papers, the 
Hearst papers (considered as a group) were at the top of the 
poll, the Chicago Tribune stood second, the Los Angeles Times 
third, and the other papers nominated for this roll of sorry 
distinction far to the rear. 


“Sacred Cows’ or— 


Another factor which many journalists will hold operates 
to lower the standards of the press is the practice, followed in 


far too many offices, of having favorites who are never to be — 
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mentioned except with praise, or “enemies” who are never to 
be mentioned at all. The first make up the list of the paper's 
“sacred cows.” The second compose a list usually known in 
the editorial office by a sobriquet hardly to be used in print. 
This practice of not allowing reference to be made to men in 
public life because they are disliked by a publisher inevitably 
leads to news distortion. Some notable intances have been the 
action of the late Frank A. Munsey in excluding the name of 
Theodore Roosevelt from the old New York Herald; of a host 
of newspapers-in excluding all references to Senator Robert M. 
La Follette during the World War; of certain Chicago news- 
papers in stopping all mention of that city’s former mayor, 
William Hale Thompson. 


Speed 


When all is said and done, however, newspaper men will in- 
sist that the basic difficulties in the way of producing better 
papers are the conditions of speed and excitement under which 
conditions must be prepared, and the increasing complexity of 
the news with which reporters must deal. With respect to the 
latter, more than 86 per cent of the Washington journalists 
interviewed by Mr. Rosten approved the statement: “I often 
feel the need of knowing more economics for my job.” As the 
issues with which the press must deal more and more become 
subtle and elusive matters in the realm of finance, international 
trade, labor relations or kindred fields, the task of the news- 
paper writer who has had no particular training along these 
lines becomes increasingly baffling. He is himself, when in a 
candid mood, the first to admit his shortcomings. } 

As to the impossibility of avoiding mistaken reports when 
hastening to meet a deadline, particularly when dealing with 
events which have transpired in the midst of great excitement, 
not much needs to be said. But a striking illustration of what 
the newspaper maker is up against in this respect was offered 
in last week's news from Shanghai. All the correspondents in 
that city of surcharged emotions sent dispatches to this country 
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stating that a Japanese naval detachment had seized an Amer- 
ican-owned launch, and in so doing had hauled down the 
American flag and thrown it into the Whangpoo River. These 
correspondents were not deliberately trying to manufacture an 
“insult to the flag” sensation; they were cabling only what they 
had been told from sources which they evidently had reason 
to believe reliable. Nevertheless, the effect as registered in 
American papers was sensational. Even the restrained New 
York Times carried a headline: “Japanese Throw U. S. Flag 
Off Boat—Naval Unit Seizes Launch at Shanghai and Hurls 
(note that verb) the Banner into River.” Hearst papers made 
it: “Japs Insult U. S. Flag,” and a great many others reported 
the matter in about the same terms. On the next day, however, 
it was necessary to report that the Japanese had returned the 
seized launch while denying that the flag incident had occurred; 
that the United States consul in Shanghai had announced that 
no American flag had been thrown into the river, and that the 
owner of the launch—who may have been the source of the 
original report—admitted that if a flag had fallen into the river 
it had been by inadvertence. The whole sensation thus turned 
out to be largely a result of the pressure to obtain news from 
persons under heavy emotional stress and to rush it to press be- 
fore adequate time could be taken for investigation. 

Newspaper workers insensibly make allowances for the op- 
eration of all these factors as they evaluate their own product. 
Thoughtful readers will learn to do likewise. 


Vil. What is the Reader to do? 


Years ago the late Adolph S. Ochs published a contract 
which he declared governed the relations of the paper which 
he published, the New York Times, with the homes of greater 
New York. One clause read: “The New York Times will be 
issued as a morning newspaper, said newspaper to be well 
edited, well printed and of the highest class, and shall contain 
all the news that’s fit to print, avoiding sensationalism, scandal- 
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mongering and all things that offend against good morals and 
against good taste; encouraging good citizenship and good gov- 
ernment; a newspaper that can, with entire confidence, be ad- 
mitted into the family circle for the benefit, use and enjoyment 
of parents and children, of young men and young women.” 
The esteem in which the Times is held today testifies to the 
fidelity with which that contract was kept. It is probable that 
this esteem is higher among newspaper workers than among 
any other portion of the community. Washington correspon- 
dents voted overwhelmingly in favor of the Times as the paper 
on which they would prefer to work, if they could have their 
own choice. ' 
‘But what is the reader to do when he must depend on papers 

which acknowledge no such contract? He may suspect that 

the publisher of the newspaper he reads is more interested in 

the sale than in the reliability of his product, but how is he to 

distinguish between the false and the truth, the meretricious 

and the worthy? It seems to me that there are at least three- 
steps which he can take to protect himself against being too 

often or too far misled. 


Check Up ; 
First, he can cultivate the habit of mentally checking items — 
and articles which arouse his suspicion. He can check the — 


transpires. If a high percentage of these forecasts are 
proved mistaken, he will learn to regard later prophecies v 
_ reserve. He can check accounts of current events agai 
accounts appearing in other newspapers. And he ¢ 
portant reports which he sees in a daily paper a 
ntents of weekly and monthly reviews. 
hy 


Skepticism 
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or a deliberate intention to distort the news to the daily journal- 
ist. But, knowing the conditions under which the daily news- 
paper must be produced, he must know likewise how prone 
such journalism will be to snap judgments and mistakes in re- 
porting. 


Background Reading 


Finally, he can increase the range of his reading to take in 
more than the newspaper. This is probably the surest way in 
which to extract the greatest benefit from the daily press while 
at the same time escaping its pitfalls. Reading the first class 
weeklies and monthlies, such as now exist in considerable num- 
bers in this country, will help. Even more, the perplexed or 
skeptical newspaper reader should learn to go to the source 
books which are constantly appearing to obtain both back- 
ground material and detailed information on most of the im- 
portant political, economic and social questions now before 
society. : 

Americans have been called a race of newspaper addicts. 
We are that; it is sadly true that too many of us never read 
much of anything else. I would not argue that we should 
stop reading the daily press; we have been too long conditioned 
to demand our news hot off the griddle to make it possible 
for us to go without our morning or our evening paper. But 
if, along with our newspaper reading, we will cultivate the 


habit of dropping in at the library or bookstore to discover” 


what the best authorities are saying in their books about these 


same issues with which the daily press is dealing, we will find 


it possible very soon to read our paper with a new intelligence. 


And discriminating reading by its citizens is one of democracy’s 


best guarantees of fulfillment. 


Additional Reading 


Books: 


The Daily Newspaper in America, by A. M. Lee. Macmillan, 1937, 
797 pp. $4.75 
The whole story of the newspaper in America is discussed as “the 
evolution of a social instrument.” 

The Press and World Affairs, by Robert W. Desmond. Appleton, 
1937, 421 pp. $4.00 
Describes the processes and influences involved in reporting the 
news of the world; introduction by Harold J. Laski. 

America’s 60 Families, by Ferdinand Lundberg. Vanguard Press, 
1937, 544 pp. $3.50 
“The author is at his best in some ninety pages that constitute the 
most concise account yet written of the relations between big 
capital and the press.” 

The Spirit and Structure of German Fascism, by Robert A. Brady. 
Viking Press, 1937. $3.00 
Dr. Brady has taken German Fascism apart, piece by piece and in 
doing so shows, among other things, how the press is “co- 
ordinated” under Fascism. 

You Can't Print That! by George Seldes Brewer. 1929, 465 pp. $4.00 
(Popular edition, $1.00) 
Sub-title: The truth behind the news, 1918-1928. 

The Changing American Newspaper, by Herbert Brucker. Columbia 
University Press, 1937, 111 pp. $1.50 


PERIODICALS: 

Policy—the poison in the news, by R. E. Wolseley. Advance, August, 
1937. 

Cooperation and the British Press, by Sydney R. Elliott. Scholastic, 
October 16, 1937. 
“When the English cooperatives discovered that they needed to 


talk to the public through a newspaper of their own, they found 
the set-up of the commercial press completely hostile to them. . . . 


The Cooperative Press bought Reynolds for $1,000,000 cash, and | 


a new editorial policy gradually took shape.” 
The Press and the Public. New Republic, March 17, 1937, 13 pp. 
Special section prepared by the editors, analyzing the 1936 presi- 


dential campaign. Deals with the Press and the Public; Press and _ 


its owners; the columns and concludes with an enlightening series 
of questions and answers. 
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